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by force of arms (1571). But Cecil's secret service
agents were thoroughly efficient, the whole scheme
was revealed to the English government, and
Norfolk was arrested and executed. Though,
however, the complicity of Mary was proved,
nothing would induce Elizabeth to do anything
against her.

Even this evidence of the inveterate hostility of
the Catholic powers did not suffice to draw the
English queen from her attitude of compromise.
For a while, indeed, she acted in concert with
France in the Netherlands, but before long the
alliance was broken. It had been proposed that
Elizabeth should marry the Duke of Anjou, or the
the Duke of Alencon, brothers of the French king;
and the latter, who was ambitious of founding a new
kingdom in the Low Countries and even of becoming
a Protestant leader, appeared for a time to be in
high favour. But he had the misfortune to be ugly,
and this fact, combined with his inordinate vanity,
finally determined Elizabeth against him, and the
rejection of his suit, coupled with her duplicity,
ended the French connection. Shortly afterwards
the massacre of St Bartholomew (1572) at once
alarmed England and led to a renewal of the
religious war in France, which rendered that country
powerless. Elizabeth, professing great indignation,
for a while gave energetic support to the Huguenots,
but as their cause revived she grew lukewarm and
resumed her former half-hearted policy. Indeed,
during this period she was constantly changing
sides, vacillating between an attempted resumption